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Editorial Comment 


Housing Comes of Age 


" NE doesn’t have to be crazy to be 


interested in decent housing, but it 
helps a lot”? — thus spoke a social worker 
about five years ago, when interest in public 
housing was largely confined to welfare peo- 
ple and reformers. But there was even at 
that time, as we pointed out in these columns 
(PuBLic MANAGEMENT, June, 1932, page 
180), a clear case for decent housing for low- 
income families. Numerous studies, such as 
the reports of the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, issued 
in 1931, and the real property inventories 
conducted by the Department of Commerce 
in 1934, revealed the facts about housing 
and indicated the nonpartisan nature of the 
problem. It was pointed out that two-thirds 
of the population of the country cannot pay 
a rental or purchase price high enough to 
produce a commercial profit on a new dwell- 
ing which complies with minimum standards 
of light, air, space, and sanitation. The real 
property inventory in 64 typical cities 
showed that one in five of the dwellings was 
unfit for human habitation. 

What has actually been done about this 
problem? The RFC in 1932 made a few 
loans to limited-dividend corporations with 
the emphasis on relieving unemployment and 


eliminating blighted areas. Later came the 
PWA Housing Division to alleviate unem- 
ployment in the building trades, and out of 
whose activities have grown 51 large-scale 
housing projects in 35 cities. Then there 
was the FHA, whose mortgage insurance 
activities are paid for by the individual 
home owner, and the RA, which built a num- 
ber of rural-urban communities. Until the 
enactment of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 direct federal activity in hous- 
ing was of an emergency nature and suffered 
from all the exigencies of such activities. 
But now we have in the United States Hous- 
ing Authority a permanent agency under 
which large-scale housing projects will be 
publicly financed and publicly administered. 

It is remarkable that in five years public 
housing has definitely passed beyond the 
blueprint stage. The United States Housing 
Authority, headed by a single administrator, 
will deal directly with properly established 
housing authorities—a set-up that should 
meet with the approval of municipal officials. 
Nathan Straus, experienced administrator, 
has been appointed to the position, and 
while rules and regulations have not been 
issued, the construction and administration 
of housing are to be decentralized. More- 
over, every effort is to be made to turn over 
to local authorities the federal housing proj- 
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ects already built. Of special concern to mu- 
nicipal officials is the share in loans and sub- 
sidy required of local governments. It is 
clear that if we are to have low-cost housing 
it will be necessary for municipalities, with 
the assistance of the United States Housing 
Authority, to bridge the gap between the 
cost of the project and the rents which low- 
income families can pay. We must recognize 
that areas inhabited largely by families with 
low income can probably never pay the full 
cost of municipal services regardless of the 
nature of dwellings within the area. Even 
middle-class areas do not pay their own way 
in some cities, and certainly such areas can- 
not be termed “slums” or even “blighted 
areas.” Therefore it is not to be expected 
that clearance and rebuilding of substandard 
areas will render these areas self-sustaining 
but rather that the discrepancy between cost 
and income may be somewhat reduced. The 
equation will be balanced only by considera- 
tion of the social benefits resulting from bet- 
ter housing. 

The United States Housing Authority is 
off to a good start. There is already a pro- 
fession of housing officials who are well 
aware of the problems that lie ahead. In 
fact, administrative theory and state legis- 
lation have been developed considerably in 
advance of opportunities for municipal par- 
ticipation. The high caliber of the personnel 
in this new profession, so evident at the fifth 
annual conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, held in Cleveland 
recently, augurs well for the future. Public 
housing before many years will be an ac- 
cepted activity of local government. 


Sais) 





Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 


N OT the resounding tread of an invading 

army but merely the clattering of 
horses’ hoofs on the hard pavements of any 
American city. Let him who is interested in 
conserving energy and economic resources 
be awakened early enough some Sunday 
morning so he will have time to count the 
numerous and varied conveyances which are 
called into action every morning of the year 
simply to deliver an innocent little quart bot- 
tle of milk and perhaps a pint of near cream 
for his coffee. He will be surprised to learn 
perhaps that even though he and his neigh- 
bors can agree upon most affairs of a com- 
munal nature—not so with reference to the 
milkmen. A brown wagon will halt in front 
of his house, a white vehicle next door south, 
and still a third with another distinguishing 
sign for his neighbor on the north. All this 
confusion, congestion of traffic, dissipation of 
resources, for no better reason than that the 
man with the brown wagon was the first to 
solicit his patronage when he moved, or 
worse yet, the old milkman may have fol- 
lowed him from his old location even though 
it meant a cross-town trip. 

One large American city a few years ago 
discovered 17 different milk distributors to 
be competing in one block, and the average 
of 1,020 select blocks was 8.6 companies 
delivering per block. Somebody, sometime, 
will solve the milk distribution problem of 
an American city and reduce the price of 
milk, pay more to the farmer, reduce traffic 
congestion, and at the same time increase 
the consumption of milk. 
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The Challenge of Municipal Problems 


By IRVING C. BROWER* 
City Manager, New Rochelle, New York 


Mr. Brower, the outgoing president of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, delivered this keynote address at the opening session of the Association’s 
twenty-fourth annual conference, held at New Orleans on October 18 to 21. 


TTENDING this conference are city 
managers from the North and the 
South, from Eastern cities and West- 

ern cities, from metropolitan centers and 
from villages. The communities we repre- 
sent have local conditions and problems 
peculiar to themselves, and we as managers 
come here with widely varying backgrounds 
and talents. But these individual differ- 
ences are dwarfed by the problems which 
are common to us all and by the unity of 
purpose and ideals which characterize us 
collectively as a profession. 

As we meet in the various sessions of this 
conference and place into a common pool 
our individual problems, I think we will find 
several that will stand out by reason of their 
importance and their universal presence. 
Let me suggest a few. 

In the first place, we will discover that 
everywhere in this country the city is locked 
in a struggle with forces which threaten its 
security of existence. I refer to the tend- 
ency of many states to undermine local 
finances by means of arbitrary tax and debt 
limits, homestead exemption acts, and other 
devices. None of us would quarrel with a 
state program designed to raise the standards 
of financial practice in cities by providing 
competent advice on technical matters, or 
even by the exercise of a certain amount of 
supervision over matters which are of more 
than local concern. Such a program is not 
only defensible; it is inevitable. What I do 
object to, and what city officials all over the 
country are protesting against, is the at- 





* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Brower has had 19 years 
of public administrative experience including the 
city managership of Pontiac, Michigan; Lima, 
Ohio; and Greensboro, North Carolina. He has 
been city manager at New Rochelle, New York, 
since 1934 
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tempt of special interests, under the guise 
of state supervision, to hamstring municipal 
services by arbitrary restrictions on the 
revenue sources of cities. Tax limitations, 
coupled with inroads on local tax sources 
being made by states in the form of gas and 
liquor taxes, of which only a miserly share, 
if any, is returned to the cities, are under- 
mining the efforts of city officials to pro- 
vide services which their people need and 
are demanding. 

What can we do about this situation? 
First of all, the cities must work together 
through their state leagues to present a 
united front in the state capitols. They 
must direct the attention of the legislatures 
and of the public to the consequences of 
such ill-advised legislation. They must in- 
sist that the greater efficiency of state col- 
lection of revenues is no valid claim to the 
proceeds of such collection. Furthermore, 
they must constantly and forcefully “sell” 
their citizens on the value and importance 
of the services which they receive for their 
local tax dollar. And I want to impress 
upon you as forcefully as I know how the 
imminence of this danger and the need for 
positive, united action to combat it. If you 
are so fortunate as to be living in a state 
which has so far escaped this menace to 
municipal well-being, or if you have suc- 
cessfully combated an attempt to secure such 
legislation, let me caution you against any 
feeling of smugness or unconcern. The in- 
terests backing such legislation are deter- 
mined and untiring fighters, and they do not 
take defeat easily. If you think I have ex- 
aggerated this menace, just talk to the man- 
agers from Ohio or Michigan or West Vir- 
ginia, and they will back up my warning 
with facts and figures that will startle you. 
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If the state legislatures really want econ- 
omy in local government, if they are sincere 
in their desire to adjust inequities in the tax 
burden, let them address themselves seri- 
ously to the problem of producing order out 
of the chaos of our legions of overlapping 
local taxing jurisdictions. And 
let them face the equally seri- 
ous problem of reconstructing 
that crazy-quilt of revenue 
sources that we sometimes call 
a tax system. When they are 
willing to talk cures and pre- 
ventives instead of quack reme- 
dies, they will find city man- 
agers and other city officials 
ready to meet them more than 
half way. But until that time 
they must expect to find us 
united in our defense of the rev- 
enues that are the life-blood of 
our city services. 

Another of our common prob- 
lems which is urgent, if not new, is that of 
relief and unemployment. This burden on 
municipalities has been heightened by the 
decrease in federal participation in relief 
programs. 

Even more important than this primary 
relief burden, however, is the new social 
consciousness which has developed in this 
country during the past few years. As a 
people we have a much keener appreciation 
of our social responsibilities and a much 
broader concept of the obligations of society 
to those who have suffered from the fierce 
interplay of modern social forces. We are 
deeply concerned with making our cities bet- 
ter places in which to live. There is an in- 
creasing awareness of slums and delinquency 
areas, and the rapid strides being made in 
the field of public housing are forerunners 
of a movement which may soon encompass 
all of us. 

Two more common problems which are 
traceable, in part at least, to the events of 
the past few years are those of personnel and 
labor disputes. The stresses of depression 
days and the increased burdens which cities 
are now bearing have focused public as well 
as professional attention on the need for 
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raising the caliber of our city officials and 
employees. Particular importance is now 
being attached to retirement plans for mu- 
nicipal employees as the result of the cur- 
rent emphasis upon social security for work- 
ers in private industry. 

In all sections of the country 
the increased militancy of labor 
and its frequent clashes with 
employers have created vexing 
problems for municipal admin- 
istrators. Industry is largely 
urban, and this means that in- 
dustrial disputes will find cities 
as the scenes of battle. Already 
a number of cities have had to 
deal with large-scale strikes and 
picketing, and if I read the 
handwriting on the wall cor- 
rectly, the end has not yet 
come. We may differ in our 
personal sympathies in such dis- 
putes, but we have a common 
interest in protecting the public interest 
without prejudicing the rights of either cap- 
ital or labor. The task of being an umpire 
in such a contest is not an enviable one, but 
it deserves the best product of our common 
experience and wisdom. 

Finally, we come to the problems related 
to our own professional development, with 
which we are continuously concerned. As 
we look back over the nearly three decades 
of city-manager experience, we can discern 
several fairly well-defined periods or stages 
in our professional evolution. In the early 
days we were engaged largely as engineers 
and efficiency experts and devoted most of 
our attention to questions of organization 
and physical improvements. In the second 
stage of our growth our attention was con- 
centrated on administrative techniques— 
on the establishment of sound budgetary 
and accounting systems, centralized purchas- 
ing, and similar procedures. With the com- 
ing of the depression we were forced to de- 
vote our energies to the difficult task of 
constructive retrenchment in municipal ex- 
penditures. Each of these new phases of 
development was of course superimposed 
upon those preceding it and by no means 
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meant that our earlier objectives could be 
set aside as finished business. 

It seems to be the destiny of our pro- 
fession to have our progress and accomplish- 
ments rewarded not by lighter burdens or 
freedom from difficult problems, but by even 
more difficult assignments and higher goals. 
As we labor up the steep slopes of municipal 
administration and finally reach what ap- 
pears to be the summit, we discover that 
there are more and steeper peaks yet to 
scale. For the weak-hearted this tantalizing 
goal is disillusioning and disheartening. For 
those of truly professional caliber, however, 
there is reward enough in the broader hori- 
zon which lies before them, and the peaks 
beyond are not a frustration but a chal- 
lenge. 

As we stand today on the heights which 
we in the past have scaled, we see before 
us a horizon broader than any we have 
previously faced. It is significant, too, that 
the breadth of our new horizon extends both 
inward and outward. On the one hand we 
appraise ourselves and find the need for 
leavening our efficiency with humanity, of 
adding to economy the warmth of human 
understanding. I am referring, of course, to 
the need for humanizing our municipal serv- 
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ices, which was the keynote of last year’s 
conference. 
But this horizon extends outward as well. 


We are performing services today which 
only yesterday were considered visionary, 
and the problems I have already sketched 
give promise of more extensive and novel 
services in the years to come. We are also 
widening the horizon geographically. With 
the rapid progress of physical and social 
planning we are casting our glances beyond 
our city limits, convinced that municipal 
problems and municipal interests are becom- 
ing more and more interrelated with the 
problems and interests of the county, of the 
state, and of the nation. By planning, by 
co-operation, and by thinking in less collo- 
quial terms, we must progressively adapt 
ourselves to this new interdependence, de- 
termined that our cities will be active part- 
ners with other levels of government in pro- 
viding better service to the public. This 
new horizon, these newer problems, are both 
the reward for our progress and a challenge 
to our greater development, and I know that 
as professional men we are much less con- 
cerned with the reward than with the chal- 
lenge. Let us accept that challenge with 
intelligence and courage. 


How Can Cities Set Up Retirement Systems?” 


By DONALD C. STONE! 


Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


Municipal officials and emplovees throughout the country are 
interested in establishing pension systems; the practical sugges- 
tions of Mr. Stone will indicate steps to be taken to that end. 


VERYWHERE cities are confronted 
by the problem of pensions. Cities 
without them face a pressing need for 
some sort of retirement and disability al- 
lowances for their employees, while many 


* Address delivered at the twenty-fourth annual 
conference of the International City Managers’ 
Association at New Orleans on October 21, 1937. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Stone received an M. S. 
degree in public administration, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 1926; was staff member, Cincinnati Bu- 


cities having pension systems find them in- 
solvent or inadequate. The federal social 
security and old-age benefit programs have 
brought this problem to the fore, as well as 
complicated it. 


reau of Governmental Research, 1926-28; assis- 
tant director, Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records, 1928-30; research director, International 
City Managers’ Association, 1930-33; and has 
been in his present position since 1933. He is au- 
thor of many articles and reports on government. 
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Should municipalities start now to set up 
pension plans for their employees, or will 
the federal social security programs suffice? 
What types of pension benefits are neces- 
sary? Can cities afford pension systems? If 
municipal pensions are essential, what are 
the steps in starting the system? 

There is widespread misunderstanding of 
what a pension system is—of the advantages 
provided both to employees and to the city. 
This results probably from the many dif- 
ferent allowance and benefit provisions 
which may be included. A pension system 
may cover retirement allowances, that is, it 
may provide for the retirement of employees 
at a given age or after a given number of 
years of service, with a certain allowance 
monthly, annually, or in a lump sum. It 
may provide lump sum or continuing bene- 
fits for disability with varying rates for in- 
jury in line of duty or outside of duty. It 
may cover sickness benefits, and it may in- 
clude death benefits. 

Often a small group of employees is 
singled out for preferential treatment by pro- 
viding pensions only for them. In many 
cities fire and police pension systems have 
been developed under pressure of members 
of these two services on the ground that they 
cover hazardous jobs. Retirement has no 
relation to the problem of hazard. Provision 
for hazardous occupations is a separate 
question which can be handled in the pen- 
sion system but which must stand on its own 
merits. If any community is providing pen- 
sions, they should apply to all employees 
other than those in positions which are not 
easily covered because of administrative dif- 
ficulties. The extent of coverage should be 
just as broad as possible, broader than under 
the majority of systems. This may require 
special measures so that semi-skilled and 
even unskilled labor may come under it. 
Certainly the laboring class should have 
more security than at present as its members 
are the least able to withstand the vicissi- 
tudes of employment. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF SYSTEMS 


A number of different plans are available 
for financing the various allowances and 
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benefits under a complete pension plan. 
There are actuarial systems, cash disburse- 
ment systems, and savings plan systems; 
they may be contributory or non-contribu- 
tory systems. Cities may run their own 
systems, or pool risks with other communi- 
ties, or contract for coverage with a life in- 
surance company. 

Under an actuarial system, contributions 
are made to the pension fund which accumu- 
late until retirement allowances come due 
and which are also sufficient to pay disabil- 
ity, sick, death, or whatever special benefits 
the system may include. These contribu- 
tions to the pension fund, usually shared 
both by the city and by the employee, are 
based upon the estimated employment pe- 
riod of the employees and the risk their work 
entails in ligt of the range of benefits. In 
spreading these risks among the entire body 
of employees, the actuarial system is based 
upon the same plan which any insurance 
company uses in setting premium rates for 
annuities and other forms of protection. 

Some cities have adopted the policy of 
paying on a cash disbursement basis. They 
have set up schedules of benefits to be paid 
as they fall due out of current income and 
have not collected funds year in and year 
out which will grow into an amount suffi- 
cient to pay off the claims. Although this 
cash disbursement system is workable if the 
burden of retirement and other benefits are 
estimated on an actuarial basis and arrange- 
ments are made for employee contributions, 
the plan has a number of defects: (1) Under 
an actuarial system compound interest on 
accumulated contributions carries a major 
part of the burden, perhaps a smaller and 
more uncertain part under present invest- 
ment conditions. (2) The funds required 
to pay retirement allowances increase sharp- 
ly 20 to 30 years hence unless employees 
about to retire benefit at the same rate as 
young employees. (3) If the system is set 
up in a thorough-going fashion it has nearly 
as many complexities and few of the advan- 
tages of a reserve plan. (4) Employees are 
easily tempted to press for changes in bene- 
fits which may ultimately wreck the whole 
system. Also there is the temptation of city 
fathers to say “this year we cannot pay the 
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benefits because we must reduce expendi- 
tures” or “there is not adequate reserve to 
finance them.” 

A city may contract with an insurance 
company to provide retirement allowances 
on an annuity basis. The city may also con- 
tract for death benefits, for 
injury or disability compen- 
sation, and for sickness bene- 
fits. A city may adopt a joint 
savings fund plan under which 
both employees and the city 
contribute into a fund which 
is invested. An account like 
a bank account is kept for 
each employee which is cred- 
ited with his contributions and 
all amounts contributed by 
the city on his account. If an 
employee leaves the service, 
his contributions are general- 
ly refunded, sometimes with 
accumulated interest. Such a system oper- 
ates like a savings account with any 
bank. 

One of the major questions in dealing with 
the retirement allowance phase of a pen- 
sion system is the treatment of persons al- 
ready in the service. In the technical par- 
lance of the pension people this is called the 
problem of “prior service liability.” If the 
system is started so as to take care of em- 
ployees in the future as they retire, the re- 
tirement allowance is based upon future con- 
tributions. This provides for employees who 
are already in the service only in proportion 
to the number of years left to work before 
reaching retirement age. So one of the 
problems in deciding any pension policy is 
what will be done with employees ready 
to retire now or within the next few 
years. 

Various devices are employed. In some 
instances the policy is adopted of setting a 
minimum to every person retired, or an em- 
ployee may be allowed a credit for the 
amount of contribution the city would have 
made if the plan had been in effect during 
his employment. Under an actuarial scheme 
prior service liability must be provided for 
in setting the rates of contribution if credits 
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are to be given for it. Under any other plan 
the city must bear the cost of such liability 
out of appropriations if persons now in the 
service are to be cared for. 

There is also the question of the relation 
of disability and sickness benefits to work- 
men’s compensation. In some 
states employees of the mu- 
nicipality may not come un- 
der the general state system 
of workmen’s compensation; 
in other states they must. 
Solutions must therefore be 
found for this question with 
due reference to local condi- 
tions. 

You must ask “what is the 
cost of operating a pension 
system?” The cost will run all 
the way from 8 per cent of 
the payroll up to 15 or 16 
per cent, depending upon a 
number of factors. It will depend upon 
what is done with the question of prior serv- 
ice liability. It will depend upon the age 
set for retirement or the number of years 
required for retirement. It will depend upon 
the age at which employees are recruited. 
It will depend upon the variety and liberality 
of benefits. The severity or rigidity of the 
medical examinations of new employees and 
of employees during their term of service is 
an important factor. The cost is affected 
by the ability with which the plan is ad- 
ministered, whether funds are _ inveSted 
safely and at a good rate of interest, and 
whether pensions are paid out only to those 
who have earned them. 

Can a city afford to support a pension 
system which requires from 8 to 15 per cent 
of the payroll? The answer is that it can 
afford it for a number of reasons. The ma- 
jority of cities even though they have not 
formally adopted a pension plan actually 
do maintain a pension system. In any city 
where employees are not retired when they 
reach an age at which they are not maintain- 
ing the highest type of service, a pension 
system is in effect. And it is very expensive. 
If in the absence of provision for persons 
injured in line of duty, they are carried on 
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the payroll for long periods, the city is pay- 
ing for a pension system. Every adminis- 
trator in charge of employees who have 
reached an age when they are unable to per- 
form well would feel vastly freer to retire 
them if he were assured that they would be 
paid enough allowance to keep going. 
Wherever there is no pension system the 
administrator is confronted daily with the 
problem of “What can I do with so-and-so?” 
It is difficult to remove an old man who has 
done good and faithful service, if he has no 
means of caring for himself. While the cost 
may be nearly as much or more as under a 
sound system, individual and special cir- 
cumstances constantly play a changing role, 
and the employee has no assurance that he 
will be cared for properly when the hour of 
need arrives. 

As we look into the administration of 
these municipalities we find that keeping old 
people on the payroll impairs the work of 
the younger ones as they see promotional 
opportunity closed by old-timers who never 
die and who go on year after year providing 
less than a dollar’s worth of service for the 
dollar paid. In terms of net cost, a city 
saves by taking care of its injured and old 
employees in a planned fashion. 

The existence or non-existence of a pen- 
sion system must be considered in setting 
salary and wage scales, because provision 
for retirement allowances and other benefits 
is part of the remuneration of an employee. 
Conversely when pensions are provided, a 
review is needed of the salary and wage plan. 
The development of a sound salary plan re- 
quires careful study of many of the same 
factors which affect pension policies. In 
setting salary and wage rates recognition 
must be made of going rates in the com- 
munity, the inducements required to attract 
good employees, working conditions, and 
cost of living. Since employees in private 
industry are covered by the federal system 
of old-age benefits, municipalities must either 
offer better salaries or furnish equivalent 
retirement benefits. 

Quite aside from these “practical” rea- 
sons for municipal pensions, municipalities 
will undoubtedly be forced to establish sys- 
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tems even though the city fathers may be 
opposed. There is now general public ac- 
ceptance in this country that pensions are a 
part of our employment system just as they 
have been so considered for many years in 
most European countries. With public opin- 
ion decidedly in favor of pensions, labor in 
general and public employee organizations 
in particular will make their realization a 
major issue—and a successful one. 


Wuat SystTEM SHOULD BE ADOPTED? 


This leads to the final question raised at 
the outset—what steps should a city take 
to start a pension system, especially in small 
cities—cities that have 10, 30, 50, or 100 
employees? An actuarial system is not feas- 
ible for any community unless there are 
three, four, or five hundred employees, 
which automatically rules out many cities 
from self-administered actuarial systems. 
These cities must adopt some other plan 
for handling their pension problems. There 
are several opportunities available. 

First is the possibility of municipal em- 
ployees coming under the system of federal 
old-age benefits. Under this system, which 
is operated by the Social Security Board, em- 
ployees pay a tax based upon their salary or 
wage and employers pay an excise payroll 
tax of equal amount into a reserve fund 
maintained by the United States Treasury. 
During 1937, 1 per cent is paid by the em- 
ployee. 1 per cent by the employer; next 
year 2 per cent will be paid by each; and 
thereafter the amount is 3 per cent for each. 
Pension benefits will be paid first in 1942, at 
which time each person covered by the sys- 
tem who reaches the age of 65 will receive 
monthly an amount equivalent to what the 
contributions have accumulated to. The 
minimum payments will be $10, the maxi- 
mum $85. 

The Social Security Board is interested in 
extending this plan to municipalities, and a 
committee of the American Municipal As- 
sociation has been working with the Board 
in determining its feasibility. It appears 
that the system would be constitutional if 
operated on a state basis, and plans are now 
being formulated for the formation of an 
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amendment to the Social Security Act to 
provide for such state systems under the 
federal old-age benefit scheme. Regardless 
of the time of congressional action, most 
municipalities may not anticipate coverage 
by the federal system at an early date, be- 
cause it will take time to organize systems, to 
secure state legislation, and some states will 
not wish to come into the system. More- 
over, the scale of benefits is inadequate, and 
no provision is made for prior service lia- 
bility. So the only alternative for a com- 
munity which wishes to provide retirement 
allowances for its employees is to set up a 
plan of its own. 

For small cities particularly, the best so- 
lution is the establishment of a state-ad- 
ministered system of sufficient flexibility that 
each municipality could decide the particular 
pension features it wished to come under. 
New York State, for example, has such a 
system, and municipalities in the state are 
in increasing numbers coming under it. An- 
other possibility is for the state league of 
municipalities or a group of cities to set up 
a plan in which municipalities could pool 
their risks. In the absence of such methods, 
some of the plans suggested at the beginning 
of this article may be followed. One is to 
use the savings fund principle, under which 
the municipality will require its employees 
to contribute a percentage of their payroll 
to be matched at some ratio by the munici- 
pality, which amounts will accrue to the 
credit of .the employee with interest. At 
date of retirement the amount accumulated 
to his credit will be paid in a lump sum, or 
in monthly or annual installments. He can 
take the lump sum and transfer it into an 
annuity with an insurance company if he 
wishes. This plan, which operates very 
much like a sinking fund, does not cover 
prior service liability. 

Another scheme is for the municipality to 
contract with an insurance company to pay 
in premiums a percentage of the payroll for 
financing annuities on an actuarial basis. 
With regard to sickness, injury in the line 
of duty, non-duty disability, and death bene- 
ftts, the municipality has only one alter- 
native and that is to make a contract with 
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an insurance company under which each em- 
ployee is issued a policy providing for cer- 
tain minimum benefits. Under this plan the 
employee may increase his benefits by mak- 
ing larger contributions than the minimum 
established by the municipality in its general 
contract with the insurance company. 

It is obvious that the pension problem 
needs detailed study within each community. 
The chief administrator is the proper person 
to appoint a committee to study the 
whole question, such committee consisting of 
representatives of the employees, the council, 
and perhaps private citizens, and in which 
he himself would participate. As it takes 
money for such a study, sufficient funds 
should be available to permit the collection 
of information and employment of expert as- 
sistance. 

No matter what type of system is con- 
templated, it is imperative that a competent 
actuary with pension experience be engaged. 
The vast majority of pension systems every- 
where are insolvent. This is because the 
actuarial equivalent, which is a_ technical 
way of saying the amount required to finance 
pensions, was never determined or paid into 
the system. Contributions have been based 
upon how much money could be raised at a 
fireman’s ball or at a police field meet or on 
some other irrelevant basis. The actuary will 
forecast the life expectancy of the employ- 
ees, the schedule of retirement allowances, 
the effect of the risks involved, and similar 
complex matters and will determine the size 
of the contributions. 

Once all the factors are in hand, and the 
various alternatives are decided upon, then 
the necessary charter amendment, ordinance, 
or regulations can be adopted. Some type 
of board is essential to control the system 
and to decide upon the granting of allow- 
ances and benefits as claims are made. The 
city personnel officer or the finance director 
may serve as secretary and perform the ad- 
ministrative work. It is important that a 
medical examiner be maintained on the city 
payroll to examine all new recruits, to give 
periodic examinations to all employees, and 
to examine those who claim disability or 
sickness. 





The Role of the Politician * 


By T. V. SMITH! 


Professor of Philosophy, The University of Chicago 


A practicing politician who is also a teacher of ethics warns practical city 
managers to respect the function of politics if democracy is to be preserved. 


When I have ceased to break my wings 
Against the faultiness of things, 
And learned that compromises wait 
Behind each hardly opened gate; 
When I can look life in the eyes, 
Grown calm and very coldly wise, 
Life will have given me the Truth, 
And taken in exchange—my youth. 
HEN Sara Teasdale, the beloved 
American poetess, dramatized these 
already poignantly meaningful lines 
by drowning herself, she but wrote what I 
think lies close to the heart of every citizen 
in these trying days. For of our country and 
our time we must say this: that a profound 
mood of discouragement has crept over the 
most optimistic hearts with reference to the 
future of democracy. We see in the rising 
movements of great pressure groups as they 
get themselves into conflict and beat at the 
doors of city managers of our towns and 
cities, we see on the part of even very 
reasonable people who are not normally 
“fraidy cats,” a constant look out for in- 
roads upon our democratic form of govern- 
ment and life by one or the other of the old 
world fanaticisms. While we can afford to 
overlook the cry of the press or of people 
not informed of the direction of events, we 
cannot overlook the fact that there is a 
growing feeling of some weakness in our 
form of government which might today, or 
tomorrow, make it possible for either 
Fascism or Communism to compete with 
success for the loyalty which heretofore we 
had believed reserved by sensible men only 


* Abstract of the address delivered at the an- 
nual banquet of the twenty-fourth annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion at New Orleans on October 21, 1937. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Smith has taught at 
Texas Christian University, University of Texas, 
Syracuse University, Columbia University, and 
Cornell University. He was elected to the Illinois 
Senate in 1934 where he serves now. He is also 
editor of the /nternational Journal of Ethics. 
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for sensible governments. 

If we ask ourselves “What is the great 
weakness of our type of society which makes 
somewhat reasonable that long-distance 
fear,” the answer stands ready: The great 
weakness of our democratic capitalism arises 
from what has been its crowning glory and 
renowned strength. It is the result of the 
principle of division of labor of which Adam 
Smith long ago wrote and which techno- 
logical advances have demonstrated. When 
this principle reaches the level of profes- 
sional life and skill we discover that we have 
not found any other way of achieving the 
advantages of which our society rightfully 
boasts except by putting a price on both 
manual and mental work which threatens 
our civilization. 

On the manual level the principle of the 
division of labor has gone on to the extent 
that it is now the exception rather than the 
rule for a man to make both a living and 
a life. On the level of intellectual skill the 
price which we pay for great specialization 
is such as constantly to threaten to bankrupt 
the very social fabric. In the field of philos- 
ophy, which from one point of view is nar- 
row enough, when I go to my own national 
organization’s meeting, it is really not worth 
my while to hear half of the papers presented 
by my fraternal colleagues because I don’t 
understand what they are talking about. 
They have developed a technical terminology 
for which I have very little sympathy be- 
cause I don’t understand it and because I 
think they don’t understand it. 

I find this true also of the medical, engi- 
neering, legal, and other professions. Special- 
ization has created great gulfs in communica- 
tion and great obstacles to sympathetic un- 
derstanding. When we make the matter 
more general and speak of the great “‘white- 
collar group” that works with brain rather 
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than hand, or brain through the hand, on 
the one side, and then think of the overall 
workers of our country on the other side, we 
confront a gap of social distance, as the 
sociologists put it, so great that there is 
extraordinarily little room for mutual under- 
standing on problems where 
common understanding rather 
than class struggle is required. 
This business, therefore, of the 
specialization of labor I think 
is the one fundamental flaw in a 
democratic society. When men 
are once convinced that any 
form of society in which they 
live will not offer a realistic 
feeling that they are all part- 
ners in a great enterprise, they 
lose faith and will respond more 
diligently to any leader that 
will promise them this. The re- 
deeming touch of Russia has 
been that not only do they 
call each other “comrade” but they feel 
that they are comrades. One redeeming 
thing about Fascism, whether of the Italian, 
or German, or the Japanese sort, is that 
for the moment it has drawn national 
groups together, challenged them, and left 
a feeling of a grand gregarious splurge in 
which human beings may nuzzle each other 
like animals and feel at one with the herd. 
For after all the greatest ships in which 
any one of us will sail this sea of life are 
these: friendship, comradeship, fellowship, 
citizenship. These permanently lacking, men 
will despair of a happy voyage for life. 

At this place, for this reason, and against 
this somber background I present to you 
the politician. The role of the politician will 
never be understood nor appreciated except 
when it is judged against this type of philo- 
sophic background, for so long as we judge 
the person or the function of the politician 
from the standards of virtue or excellence 
which each of us carries around in his own 
private conscience or imagination like a 
yardstick for application to public needs, we 
shall continue to be so unsympathetic that 
we shall finish our job of citizens by under- 
cutting the work which the politician himself 
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undertakes to do—the work of saving a civ- 
ilization that threatens to fall apart. 

The politician is a person who has set him- 
self in a careful professional way to under- 
stand the interests of men across the great- 
est gaps of conflict, in order to bring them 
together in some common line 
of action. No one else is under- 
taking that job concretely. The 
preachers may preach until 
doomsday the highest ideals, 
and teachers may transfer our 
hopes to the next generation, 
and we shall never be any closer 
to a solution of the basic con- 
flicts of interest. Somebody 
must undertake on another level 
than the level of high ideals to 
get these people to work to- 
gether. The politicians are the 
only group who are undertaking 
that task today on the level 
required. 

Most of us who are not engaged in pol- 
itics and who like to pass judgment upon 
these fellows called politicians never once 
bring ourselves to the conviction which 
ought to characterize every adult person, 
namely that there are genuine conflicts of 
interest in modern life, that men can be 
honest and yet stand absolutely apart. The 
great enemies of economic progress are not 
bad men as the word goes; they are good 
men. I can add my personal word to that 
both in and out of politics. The people I 
have the most trouble with are the good 
people, because good people by and large 
insist in being good in their own way. If 
they would be good my way we could fix it 
up, but they will be good their way, and 
there are so many different ways of being 
good. “In moments controversial, my per- 
ception is quite fine, I always see both points 
of view, the one that’s wrong and mine.” 

Now when the conscience of the good man 
wraps itself around economic interests and 
professional pride, it brings men flying ban- 
ners each in the name of right and writing 
letters to city councils and to the houses of 
Congress. All of the great legislative battles 
are like this. We live in times in which there 
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are a great many issues about which some- 
thing has to be done. Groups equally wise 
stand a mile apart and each swears that it 
is not going to give any more. I have seen 
a battle waging in our legislature between 
two great classes, one of which swears it is 
not going to stand any more taxes, while 
the other packs the galleries and swears it is 
not going peaceably to depreciate its stand- 
ard of living for a situation for which it 
does not feel itself to blame. As neither 
side yields, these lines of Robert Frost run 
through my mind: 

Some say the world will end in fire, 

Some say in ice, 

From what I’ve tasted of desire, 

I hold with those who favor fire. 

But if it had to perish twice, 

I think I know enough of hate, 

To say that for destruction ice 

Is also great 

And would suffice. 

As I witness this struggle between those 
who have property and opportunities and 
those who have naught of either, I say: 
“Thank Ged for the politician who stands 
between these two and through the special- 
ized art of understanding a bit of both 
sides is willing merely to get them together.” 
Sometimes it takes long talk until they say, 
“Tf you will stop talking we will give in.” 
Sometimes it takes lying words and some- 
times it takes venal acts but whatever it 
takes to get men together who swear they 
will not come together, so that they will 
say grudgingly, “It is not right, but I'll go 
along,’—whatever that takes is worth what 
it costs; for there is only one alternative to 
this process over which the politician pre- 
sides like a high priest, and that is dictator- 
ship, if not in the large, then in the small. 

When equally honest men cannot give in 
conscientiously enough to get a workable 
compromise, then either someone makes 
them compromise or one of them rules over 
the other and the one goes away without 
rights. This latter is what dictatorship 
means. The politician with his skillful use 
of words stands between the interests and 
even the principles of men who themselves 
are so good that they cannot make the 
compromises without a sense of guilt. I have 
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written recently these lines in connection 
with the usually despised method which the 
politician uses: 

“.. . Half the fun of life is in flowing 
freely at the mouth. It may be but a bubble 
at the tea table, rising to a babble before 
the liquored bar, and striding to a bickering 
before the enrobed bench. It may be the 
whispered retinue of sweet nothings all- 
important, it is said, in the high art of mak- 
ing love. It may rise to a nobler gushing 
from the rostrum and the stump. It may 
become an avalanche of foam and fury in 
the presence of hardly suffered wrong. In 
whatever form the flowing flows, the heart 
is eased of fulness so that it may enjoy itself 
to fulness once again, and back again. 

“Nobody knows the supreme worthfulness 
of this wordy pleasure more than we pol- 
iticians. We get elected on the verbal ease- 
ment of oratory. We swell the flood of 
wind and word during our terms of talk. 
And we pass, when pass we must, upon the 
gentler receding flow of elegiac whisperings 
‘too full for sound or foam.’ While we live 
and dignify the larynx, legislation is the 
heroic by-product of our profession. Half 
the rewards of all our silent days arise from 
talk projected or from talk remembered. In 
nothing are we more representative of our 
people than in this chronic taste for talk. 
Of our people? Not merely. It is written 
down in sacred sound that ‘in the beginning 
was the word.’ As in the beginning, so in the 
ending and in the middle. The word remains 
and abides. 

“Newspapers are but talk still sticky with 
ink; magazines talk where the ink has dried; 
books talk canned in decorous code and 
preserved against hours of solitude and 
silence. Our meditative musing is but free- 
wheeling talk, and our most cogent thinking 
talk rehearsed in private against the happy 
hour when the stage will once more be ours. 
Talk is full telltale of our simian ancestry, 
chattering among the trees; talk is full 
commemorative of our human heritage, shar- 
ing sense through sound; talk is faintly pre- 
dictive of our fairest clairvoyance, in some 
romance-grounded after gloaming of perfect 
understanding. Meantime, they live fullest 
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who talk best. And as for service, we also 
serve who only stand and talk.” 

That is my defense of the politician. Here 
is a role which if it be not performed civiliza- 
tion yields at once to the savagery which 
dictatorship is. The politician is the only 
one who practically undertakes to fulfill this 
role, through the gift of gab. Sometimes 
through the propaganda of perfection, some- 
times in words that do not stand inspection, 
sometimes through dry lying. But this prob- 
lem of composing conflicting interests is the 
meaning of democracy and the politician is 
its high priest. 

If you must look at his product from the 
shining cliffs of perfection, you will call it 
a very shoddy business indeed; for that is 
exactly what it is. It always has been and 
it always will be. It is not a nice business, 
what men have to do to get together men 


‘ who in the name of conscience are willing 


to cut each other’s throat—to get them to be 
civilized; for the fatal enemy of civilization 
is the fanatical conscience. The one who 
gives in is not going to be happy, and the 
other who gives in will not be happy either: 
each gives in more than he thought was 
right. The politician is not going to be 
happy because he knows full well that if 
these conflicting groups, equally devoted to 
their causes, had left him alone he could 
have determined a better policy. Nobody 
will ever like very much the crucial products 
of the democratic process. For democracy 
is a process about which you do something 
and then wait until someone hollers. Then 
you go remedy the holler. The business of 
the politician when looked at from the blue 
sky is a sorry business, but when seen from 
the standpoint of a full adult knowledge of 
the only other alternative, it looks in its 
shoddiness exactly like what we call civiliza- 
tion. Long may that process endure and 
long may the politician achieve sufficient 
tolerance to fulfill his civilizing role. 

But there is one small improvement which 
can be made in the democratic process, and 
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here | take off my hat to you for teaching 
the politician a lesson he needs to learn. The 
politician gets so used to doing well that 
part of the world’s work that can be done 
with the mouth that he is strongly tempted 
to believe that there is nothing that cannot 
be done with the mouth. That does not 
happen to be true. When we appoint to the 
public service men on the ground that they 
have talked well and that they will talk 
well for us when we come up for re-election, 
we are performing poorly on one basis func- 
tions that can be performed well only on 
another basis. 

You represent a sort of synthesis of the 
specialized things that must be done other 
than by word of mouth. The dividing line 
between your specialized group and our 
group is always a matter of adjudication. 
But not until we politicians learn that that 
part of our common business of city and 
state and nation which is best done by 
special skill rather than by the skill of talk 
must be done by trained people, will democ- 
racy have reached as high a level as it can 
reach. For the invasion of the field of public 
life by the principle of administration as 
against the principle of politics, and for the 
division of labor which your group is slowly 
but surely teaching my group, I give my 
hearty thanks. Just as our work is indis- 
pensable and cannot be done by men like 
you, so your work is indispensable and can- 
not be done by men like us. If you teach 
us not to mouth the work that can be done 
only by skilled hands, you will lift democ- 
racy to the level to which it is capable of 
being lifted. If you can bear us gracious 
witness that without the work we do pretty 
shoddily you would not have the chance to 
do your work at all, perhaps we shall be able 
at last to admit that you take up where we 
leave off — and carry further toward per- 
fection than can we the fine high enterprise 
of commonweal. Let us not compete; let 
us co-operate—we are brothers in a common 


cause. 











Measurement Standards in City Administration 


XI. Measuring Public Welfare Activities ° 


By CLARENCE E, RIDLEY and HERBERT A. SIMON 


The “case” is a fundamental unit ; measures of poverty 
and dependence are important in appraising service. 


HE administrator of public welfare 

activities, no less than other public 

officials, is in need of units and stand- 
ards for the evaluation of his work. But 
the problem of constructing such standards 
is made difficult both by the nature of his 
subject-matter and by the complexity of the 
organizational setup, under which welfare 
work is conducted in the average city. If he 
is to have a clear picture of the welfare 
needs of his community, and the way in 
which they are being met, he must go be- 
yond the administrative organization and 
find measures of need and service that pro- 
vide a background against which the admin- 
istration can be evaluated. In most cities 
the private agency plays an important role 
in welfare work. The public administrator 
must cut across the boundaries of public 
and private service and view the problem as 
a whole. 

There is no simple definition of the term 
“welfare” which would comprehensively de- 
scribe the services that communities provide 
under that name. Some of the more impor- 
tant of these services can be enumerated, 
however: 

1. Family case work and assistance. 

2. Care of dependent, neglected, and 
delinquent children. 

3. Institutional care of the needy. 

4. Adult corrections: institutional care, 
probation. 

5. Medical social work, including psychi- 
atry. 





* For criticisms and suggestions in the prepa- 
ration of this article the writers are indebted to 
red K. Hoehler, Louis FE. Hosch, Ralph E. 
Spear, and Marietta Stevenson, all of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association; Wayne Mc- 
Millen and Helen R. Wright of the University of 
Chicago School of Social Service Administration ; 
and Joseph L. Moss of the Cook County Bureau 
of Public Welfare. 
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6. Recreation: settlements. 

7. Miscellaneous services: legal aid, trav- 
eler’s aid.! 

An examination of even this incomplete 
list will reveal the most important char- 
acteristics which these services have in com- 
mon. They are provided only to persons 
who need assistance in adjusting themselves 
to community life and in maintaining vary- 
ing standards of behavior, health, or com- 
fort. The services which a community offers 
and the conditions of eligibility vary from 
time to time, and depend on the community’s 
standard of living, and upon its sense of 
responsibility for the well-being of its mem- 
bers. 

A welfare program must therefore be eval- 
uated not only in terms of specific services 
and activities, but also in terms of the 
maladjustments it seeks to correct, the basic 
needs it seeks to fill and the deficiencies it 
seeks to supply. An understanding of welfare 
problems presupposes a thorough knowledge 
of the conditions of poverty, delinquency, 
and health in the community, and the man- 
ner in which the welfare program is dealing 
with these problems. 


Economic NEED 

Poverty is by far the most pressing prob- 
lem with which welfare agencies have been 
faced during the past eight years. And yet 
exact information is woefully lacking as to 
its prevalence. 

In studying the problem, two facts must 
be kept in mind. First, poverty must be 
distinguished from dependency. Much pov- 
erty exists among families that are receiving 
no outside help and are not dependent. Pov- 


1A more detailed and complete list will be 
found in A. W. McMillen, Measurement in Social 
Work, p. 11. 
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erty reflects need for assistance and service. 
Public dependency indicates the extent to 
which the needy are actually assisted. If 
poverty is extreme enough, however, de- 
pendency must result if life is to be main- 
tained. Assistance, of course, will not always 
take the form of relief, and the welfare 
department will not usually make up the 
entire difference between low wages and the 
community standard of living.” 

Second, the fundamental economic unit 
in our society is the family. Economic need 
must be studied by comparing family in- 
comes with family needs. Data on incomes 
are not currently available, and the admin- 
istrator who wishes to ascertain the facts 
must conduct periodic studies in his com- 
munity of the incomes of an adequate sample 
of families.* But what is an adequate income 
for a family? The two principal factors in 
determining a family’s needs are its size and 
its composition by age and sex. A number 
of estimates have been worked out for the 
requirements of various types of families. 
Usually, however, such budgets are based 
on a standard of emergency maintenance, 
which may be a very different thing from 
adequacy.* 

Unemployment surveys have been com- 
monly used during the past few years as an 
indication of the need for welfare services.® 
But this method suffers from serious dis- 
advantages. For unemployment is a difficult 
term to define. There are all degrees of 
employment from occasional work to full- 
time employment. Furthermore, wages may 
change independently of changes in employ- 
ment. And the economic status of a family 





2 For a further discussion of this problem, see 
Saya Schwartz, Grants in Aid of Wages. Phila- 
delphia County Relief Board. 

3 See, for example, Harriet A. Byrne, The Ef- 
fects of the Depression on Wage Earners’ Fami- 
lies. Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. 
aaa No. 108. Government Printing Office, 

36. 

4 Two such estimates are the Chicago Standard 
Budget for Dependent Families, Bulletin No. 5, 
4th revised edition, Council of Social Agencies of 
Chicago, June, 1932; and “Minimum Quantity 
Budget Necessary to Maintain a Family of Five 
in Health and Decency,” Monthly Labor Review 
(United States Department of Labor), June, 1920. 

5 Margaret H. Hogg, The Incidence of Work 
Shortage. Russell Sage Foundation, 1932. 
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depends on income, not on the number of 
members employed. Relief will become nec- 
essary only as family reserves are exhausted. 
The extent of unemployment may be a rough 
gauge of poverty but it is not an adequate 
substitute for a study of family incomes. 

An even rougher gauge of poverty is sup- 
plied by general indices of business condi- 
tions; especially indices of production for 
industries that predominate in the city. 
Such indices may be useful in watching 
changing conditions between periodic income 
surveys. 

In addition to poverty, the welfare agency 
is concerned with problems of health and 
delinquency. Methods of measuring these 
conditions have been discussed in previous 
articles of this series, and we can now turn 
from an examination of objectives to a study 
of specific welfare services.® 


FAMILY CASE-WoRK AND RELIEF 


The fundamental unit in measuring fam- 
ily welfare activities is the case. A case is 
a family or person for which the organiza- 
tion attempts a service and keeps a separate 
record.* The “service” which is attempted 
may vary in character from psychiatric 
treatment to support of a family. It might 
be thought desirable to classify in terms of 
services instead of cases, but problems sel- 
dom occur in simple form. Illness of the 
family’s breadwinner often demands both 
medical and economic assistance. The re- 
sultant breakdown in morale may require 
psychiatric treatment as well. And in formu- 
lating the plan of treatment it is the case as 
a whole and not one individual need that the 
agency must consider. 

The basis of classification then will be 
the extent of service rather than the kind of 
service. First there are cases-under-care, 
those for which the agency assumes responsi- 
bility for some study and treatment. Second, 


6 See other articles in this series appearing in 
Puspitic MANAGEMENT for May, August, and 
September, 1937. 

7 For this and other definitions fundamental to 
family welfare measurement see Helen I. Fisk, 
Statistical Recording and Reporting in Family 
Welfare Agencies. Family Welfare Association 
of America, 1934. 
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there are incidental-service-cases, those in 
which advice, information, or minor as- 
sistance are given without assumption of 
responsibility for treatment. Finally, there 
are services performed for other agencies. 

Another breakdown that will yield useful 
information to the administrator is that of 
“active” and “inactive.” Cases are “active” 
in which some contact has been made or 
attempted during the period in question — 
usually a month. The number of active cases 
is probably the most satisfactory general 
basis for measuring the agency’s work load. 
Of great significance in the interpretation of 
this index is the analysis of inactive cases by 
cause: inactive because of pressure of work, 
inactive according to plan, and cases waiting 
to be closed. 

A large number of cases needing but not 
receiving attention because of pressure of 
work should be a warning to the adminis- 
trator. And he should seek the explanation 
in a second index—the case load of the social 
workers on his staff. Here again active 
cases per worker is probably the most satis- 
factory unit, though more detailed analysis 
will usually be desirable when feasible. 

Ratio of intake to applications is another 
gauge to be closely watched. Again, the sig- 
nificance of this index must be analyzed in 
terms of its components—the number of 
rejections, for instance, and the number of 
names placed on the waiting list.’ The atti- 
tude of the public toward the agency, the 
care with which cases are studied before 
being accepted, and the pressure of work 
on the agency will affect the ratio. 

Relief. Though the case must be funda- 
mental in analyzing family welfare work, 
the picture is not complete without an ex- 
amination of services provided. Perhaps the 
most important, especially in recent years, 
is economic assistance. To be meaningful 
this information must be related to that on 
poverty. The question we wish to answer is: 
What have relief measures done to alleviate 
poverty in the community? The question 
can be broken down into several parts. First, 


8 Philip Klein and Ruth Voris, Some Basic 
Statistics in Social Work. New York School of 
Social Work, 1933. 
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how many poor families are being given eco- 
nomic assistance? Second, to what level is 
their total income raised by this assistance? 
Third, how much assistance is being given? 
Fourth, what proportion of the population 
is on relief? The most important indices 
then will be: 

1. Number of families receiving relief. 

2. Total incomes of families receiving 
relief classified by size of family and size 
of income. 

3. The distribution of families according 
to amount of relief received. 

4. Number of different persons in cases. 

An important instrument in dealing with 
unemployment is the employment agency. 
The Public Employment Center of Rochester 
has experimented with an index for measur- 
ing efficiency. The factors taken into con- 
sideration are: (a) percentage of temporary 
openings filled; (b) percentage of regular 
openings filled; (c) percentage of unem- 
ployed registered; (d) percentage of would- 
be workers unemployed; (e) relation of 
amount of business received by office to 
amount of total placement in community; 
and (f) operating cost.® 

Medical Service. In addition to general 
public health work, medical care is usually 
provided for those who, though their income 
may be adequate for ordinary needs, are 
unable to meet the emergencies of sickness. 
It is important to know the number of 
patients under medical-social treatment, and 
the kinds of medical services provided: ex- 
aminations, hospitalization, home service.!” 

Other welfare services are less tangible 
and consequently more difficult to measure. 
The Statistical Card prepared by the Family 
Welfare Association of America lists 56 serv- 
ices including: employment secured, nutri- 
tional instruction, burial arranged, search 
for deserter, adjustment in school, removal 
to better quarters, church connection 
strengthened, and psychometric test. 


9 Jess T. Hopkins, The Emergence of a New 
Public Employment Service. Public Employment 
Center of Rochester, 1935, pp. 181-86. 

10 Children’s Bureau, Handbook on Statistical 
Reporting in the Field of Medical Social Service. 
United States Department of Labor, 1933. 
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This brings home clearly the fact that the 
case is fundamental in welfare work, and 
a real measure of welfare service would be 
the “number of cases closed after complete 
adjustment to the social situation had been 
achieved.” But until “social adjustment” 
can be more accurately defined, perhaps 
little can be done beyond the tabulation of 
problems presented to the social agency and 
services rendered. In interpretation of such 
tabulations it must be remembered that a 
single “case” may represent several prob- 
lems and may require several services. 


DEPENDENT, NEGLECTED, AND DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN 


Nowhere is it more apparent than in the 
field of child care that the “case” usually 
represents a whole complex of problems. For 
dependency, neglect, and delinquency in chil- 
dren show such a high rate of association 
that they cannot be considered independ- 
ently of each other. The assistance under- 
taken may be psychiatric treatment, eco- 
nomic assistance to the family, placement in 
homes or in institutions. A first measure 
of the service is the percentage of cases 
dealt with in each of these different ways. 
This index must be interpreted by com- 
parison with the kinds of problems involved 
in each case. The importance of this index 
cannot be overemphasized, for no matter 
how high the quality of institutional care or 
psychiatric treatment, if the service under- 
taken is not an appropriate adjustment of 
the child’s problem, as far as that child is 
concerned, the program is a failure. 

Institutional Care. Measurement of the 
quality of institutional care is very difficult, 
although of the greatest importance. In 
institutions dealing with delinquents some 
followups have been made as to subsequent 
behavior of children discharged.1! But little 
has been done to measure the results of 
institutional care of dependent children. The 
measurement of institutional care in its 
quantitative aspects is less difficult. The 
most significant unit is the number of child- 


11 Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 1000 Juvenile 
Delinquents. Harvard University Press, 1934. 
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days care given. This will be a useful basis 
for studying costs. 

Child Placement. Child placement work 
is quantitatively measured by the number 
of children placed. Of great importance, of 
course, is the kind of homes in which they 
are placed. Some information can be ob- 
tained from a classification of foster-homes 
into free homes, boarding houses, wage or 
working homes. In addition, the number of 
children with mothers in wage homes should 
be known. The distinctions are not always 
sharp, but the classification will give a rough 
idea of the kind of care that is being offered. 
From boarding homes the same data are 
obtained as from institutions, as to the 
number of days of care and cost. Again, it 
does not seem practicable to measure the 
success of placement in terms of its effect 
upon the child. 

Protective Case Work. The protective 
work of crime prevention bureaus and sim- 
ilar agencies, like family social work, must 
be measured primarily in terms of the 
“case.” In addition, the problems presented 
and the services performed should be tabu- 
lated. 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF NEEDY: 
ADULT CORRECTIONS 


The same units which have been suggested 
for institutional care of children would apply 
to institutional care of the adult needy and 
delinquent. The same follow-up technique 
used for juvenile delinquents would be ap- 
plicable in measuring effectiveness of adult 
corrections.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Welfare work can be measured in terms 
of the needs that it meets and the services 
that it offers. A problem of central impor- 
tance is economic dependency. It can be 
studied from several aspects: first, the direct 
measurement of poverty; second, the meas- 
urement of unemployment and the efforts 
of public employment agencies; third, the 
measurement of dependency and relief. 


12 Eleanor T. Glueck, Evaluative Research in 
Social Work. New York School of Social Work, 
1936. 
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In family welfare work, the basis of 
measurement is the “case.” The case load, 
ratio of acceptances to applications, and 
inactive cases are all useful indices to the 
administrator. 

Institutional care can be measured in 
terms of “inmate days.” Quality of care is 
more difficult to measure, but in institu- 
tions for delinquents, follow-up studies may 
be highly useful. 





The units that have been suggested for the 
most part cut across jurisdictional lines. In 
the average city, welfare administration is 
a crazy-quilt of overlapping private and pub- 
lic agencies. Measurement, if restricted 
within the bounds of a single agency, will 


not be of great usefulness. But when used 


as a means for the analysis of the broad 
welfare problems of a community it will be 
a highly effective technique. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 





GEORGE D. FAIRTRACE O. W. 


George D. Fairtrace.—Appointed city 
manager of Tyler, Texas, on November 1, 
1937. Born at Dallas, Texas, on March 2, 
1889. Education: high school, two years 
at a business college, and three correspond- 
ence courses in engineering. Experience: 
railway and construction engineer, 1907-11; 
utilities engineer, city of Dallas, Texas, 
1911-17; city engineer of Dallas, 1917-23; 
city manager, Highland Park, Texas, 1923- 
28; city manager, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
1928-31; city manager, Fort Worth, Texas, 
1931-37. He was vice-president of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association in 
1931. 

O. W. Harrah.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Durango, Colorado, on April 20, 
1937. Born at Golden City, Missouri, on 
September 20, 1885. Education: B. S. in 
C. E., 1909, University of Missouri. Experi- 
ence: junior engineer on rivers and harbors 
work for federal government, St. Louis, 
1909-11; assistant engineer, U. S. Reclama- 





HARRAH 





GEorRGE M. Marcu 


tion Service, in Montana, 1911-17; captain, 
United States Army, 1917-19; engaged in 
private engineering practice, 1919-35; super- 
visor of operations, WPA, Alamosa, Colo- 
rado, 1935 to time of appointment as man- 
ager. 

George M. March. — Appointed city 
manager of El Reno, Oklahoma, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1937. Born at Lawrence, Kansas, on 
July 20, 1886. Education: A. B., 1908; 
B. S., 1909; C. E., 1915, University of 
Kansas. Experience: chief engineer and 
vice-president Brett Engineering and Con- 
struction Company, Wilson, North Carolina, 
1911 to 1917; field engineer, Black and 
Veatch, consulting engineers, Kansas City, 
Missouri, 1919 to 1927; partner and later 
owner of engineering construction firm, 
1927-33; chief engineer, Kansas State CWA 
and ERA, 1933-35; - municipal consultant, 
League of Kansas Municipalities, 1935 to 
time of appointment as city manager of El 
Reno, 
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Kalamazoo Only Debt-Free City Over 
50,000 Population 


ALAMAZOO, Michigan, has the envi- 

able distinction of being the only city 
in the United States of over 50,000 popula- 
tion that is free of general bonded indebted- 
ness. This city on November 1 retired its 
last outstanding bond, thus putting into full 
effect a policy of pay-as-you-go which was 
started two decades ago. This fact is in 
itself worthy of national recognition, but of 
even greater interest to municipal officials is 
the story of how Kalamazoo entered the 
municipal Hall of Fame. Back in 1917 a 
group of forward-looking citizens, under the 
leadership of Dr. William E. Upjohn, suc- 
ceeded in securing the adoption of a com- 
mission-manager charter. When the first city 
manager, Harry H. Freeman, took office on 
July 1, 1918 the outstanding general city 
debt was nearly one-half million dollars and 
23 per cent of the first budget under the 
manager plan went for principal and inter- 
est charges alone. 

Prior to the adoption of the manager plan 
the council had borrowed to keep the im- 
mediate tax rate low—a practice politically 
popular but financially unsound. As a result, 
the tax rate in 1918 was 8.5 mills, with an 
assessed valuation of $49,000,000. The new 
nonpartisan commission, more interested in 
long-term consequences than with immedi- 
ate political popularity, decided that it was 
wiser to reduce the city debt than to main- 
tain a deceivingly low tax rate. Conse- 
quently, the tax rate in 1920 was boosted 
to 13.5 mills. As proof of the wisdom of 
this policy it may be pointed out that since 
that time the tax rate—as well as the debt— 
has steadily decreased. During the past ten 
years the tax rate has averaged 10.8 mills, 
and during the last four years the average 
has been 9.775. Another step toward mu- 
nicipal solvency was taken when the city 
initiated a detailed annual city budget, which 
permits careful planning of annual expendi- 
tures and strict control over all appropria- 
tions. 

After all of these improvements had been 
installed, however, it was revealed that one 
more step must be taken. This was to take 
a long-term view of municipal expenditures 
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and to put the city on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
The first city commission under the new char- 
ter adopted such a policy, and it has been 
adhered to ever since. Expenditures, par- 
ticularly for public improvements, have been 
anticipated and cash reserves built up from 
unappropriated surpluses in annual budgets, 
so that by the time the improvement is to 
be constructed there is no need for borrow- 
ing. 

What placed Kalamazoo in a_ favored 
position was that the pay-as-you-go policy 
was adopted at the beginning of the twenties 
when most cities were embarking upon a pe- 
riod of rapid expansion and construction 
financed by borrowing. Consequently when 
the depression came, Kalamazoo was not 
weighted down by debts incurred during 
years of prosperity. Kalamazoo adhered rig- 
orously to its pay-as-you-go policy straight 
through the depression years with one excep- 
tion—a bond issue of $295,000 floated in 
1932 for emergency relief. In its excellent 
financial condition, however, the city was 
able to take this borrowing in its stride, and - 
five years later it was retired. 

What has been the effect of this policy 
on the construction of improvements in 
Kalamazoo? Has the city been so financially 
conservative that its citizens have suffered 
from inadequate services and improvements? 
A glance at the record shows that while 
Kalamazoo has been economical, it has not 
been parsimonious. It has constructed a 
beautiful new city hall costing over one- 
half million dollars; it has acquired and 
operates a 300-acre airport; it has acquired 
and operates two municipal golf courses; 
built bridges; motorized its fire department; 
purchased and improved several large park 
sites and several city playgrounds; made 
large additions to its city lighting plant and 
city water works; and purchased and oper- 
ates an asphalt plant. The city has financed 
and paid the city’s portion of federal-city 
projects involving several million dollars’ 
worth of pavements, street widening, san- 
itary sewers, storm sewers, and other impor- 
tant improvements. 

Finally, it is interesting to note the cere- 
mony which took place when the last bond 
was retired on November 1. The last bond 
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was symbolically burned, and the ashes have 
been preserved in a glass tube, sealed at 
both ends by a glass blower. A large picture 
of this ceremony will hang in the city man- 
ager’s office, and on the frame will be per- 
manently attached the tube containing the 
ashes. It is hoped that it will serve as a 
reminder to all future city managers and 
warn them forever to support the policy of 
pay-as-you-go.— E. C. Rutz, city manager, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Reduced Case Loads Cut Relief Costs 


CINCINNATI has found through a recent 
experiment that relief costs can be re- 
duced $8,700 per 100 relief cases—nearly 
one-third—through closing the cases in a 
shorter time. Closing of a case involves 
securing jobs or some other financial support 
for the relief recipient or perhaps solving his 
health problems and generally rehabilitating 
him. Results of the experiment, tried over a 
year ago, are made known for the first time 
in the report by Ellery F. Reed, director of 
research, Cincinnati and Hamilton County 
Community Chest and recently published 
by the American Public Welfare Association. 

In making the experiment, caseworkers in 
one district of Hamilton County were divided 
into two groups: “regular” and “experi- 
mental.” The first group carried the area’s 
usual load of 118 cases (caseworkers in sev- 
eral other large cities carry as many as 200 
these days). Workers in the second group 
had charge of 108 families or cases and were 
under full-time direction of a “supervisor 
assistant.” Over the period of the experiment, 
the average number of cases closed by each 
caseworker per month was 11.6 for the reg- 
ular group; 16 for the experimental group. 
The average time from the opening of a case 
until its closing was 10.2 months for the 
regular group, as compared with only 6.8 
months for the experimental group. 

On the basis of 100 average cases, the cost 
in relief for those handled by the “regular” 
group totaled $25,500; for those of the “ex- 
perimental” group, it was $17,000. “Service 
costs,” represented by the salaries of the 
caseworkers, were $1,080 for 100 average 
cases handled by the first group as against 
$850 for 100 average cases handled by the 
second group. The total saving on cases 
handled by the group with the lighter case 
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loads, therefore, was $8,730. 

In terms of human economy, the report 
points out, there were additional savings. “If 
cases can be closed constructively in seven 
months instead of allowing them to drag on 
unnecessarily to more than 11 months,” the 
report says, “it constitutes a measure of 
successful treatment in the welfare field as 
truly as it would in the medical field. The 
shorter the duration of dependency, the less 
likely it is to leave permanent handicaps, 
assuming that cases are not closed arbitra- 
rily.’ This experiment shows that putting 
more caseworkers on the job and giving 
them lighter case loads and careful super- 
vision is an effective way to reduce relief 
costs. 


State Board Takes Over Three Towns 
and Thirteen Towns “De-Organize” 


¢ §:= administration of three Aroostook 
County, Maine, towns during recent 
months has been taken over by the Maine 
Emergericy Municipal Finance Board, which 
is composed of certain state officials serving 
ex officio. The original act creating the 
board was adopted at a special session of the 
Maine Legislature in 1933, but because the 
original was thought to be unworkable no 
action was taken thereunder until certain 
amendments were enacted by the 1937 regu- 
lar session. The act, as amended, provides 
that the board may take control of any mu- 
nicipality which “becomes one year and six 
months in arrears in the payment of its 
taxes to the state . . . or defaults on any 
bond issue or payment of interest due there- 
on or refuses or neglects to pay school and 
other salaries due and has also received, 
from the state, funds in support of its poor,” 
provided that “such delinquency is not due 
to disbursements for emergency relief not 
reasonably to be anticipated or to other un- 
avoidable misfortune.” 

In a case where the board takes over a 
municipality it may declare any and all 
town offices vacant and temporarily fill them, 
after which the administration of the muni- 
cipality is in charge of such persons, subject 
to the supervision and direction of the board. 
Temporary loans for the municipality may 
be made by the board and “commissioners’ 
certificates,’ constituting preferred claims 
against the municipality, may be issued. 
Such powers continue, and the board may 
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retain control of the municipality, until taxes 
are paid, obligations met, and the board feels 
that the municipal affairs can be resumed 
under local control. The three towns already 
taken over by the board are Van Buren 
(population 4,721), Connor (population 
621), and St. Francis Plantation (popula- 
tion 1,367). 

Of equal significance is the fact that 13 
Maine towns and plantations have ‘“de- 
organized” during the past three years, 
chiefly because of a feeling that the cost of 
continuing the town government would be 
excessive. Of these, five towns (Albany, 
Argyle, Freeman, Mason, and Somerville) 
and three plantations (Chesuncook, Lang, 
and Mayfield) have passed completely out 
of the picture, their normal functions being 
absorbed by the state and county. The re- 
maining five (Carroll, Concord, Drew, King- 
man, and Mount Chase) abandoned the 
town form of government and have been re- 
established as “plantations,” a plantation 
being a simplified form of town government. 
Moreover, at the recent special session of 
the Maine Legislature an act was passed 
providing for the termination of the organi- 
zation of the town of Edmunds, subject to a 
local referendum to be held on or before 
January 1, 1938; and it is expected that the 
vote will favor complete termination of the 
municipal organization there.— Roy H. 
OWSLEY, executive secretary, Maine Munici- 
pal Association. 


San Diego Exercises Control Over 
Building Design 


AN DIEGO, California, requires that all 

applications for building permits, plans, 
and specifications for buildings within cer- 
tain prescribed areas be referred by the 
building inspector to the city planning com- 
mission for approval as to the exterior design. 
If the design is approved, the building permit 
is issued. If it is not approved, the city 
planning commission confers with the appli- 
cant and recommends needed changes. Three 
years ago, when this ordinance providing 
for architectural control was passed as an 
amendment to the building code, only the 
part of the city fronting the principal high- 
way was affected. Since then four additional 
areas totalling 524 acres have been added, 
mainly on petition of property owners; and 
petitions are now being circulated to bring 
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over 5,000 acres more under the same 
control. 

Cities which have made large investments 
in civic centers, construction of other impor- 
tant public buildings, or in park sites fre- 
quently want to provide some method to 
prevent erection of ugly and inappropriate 
structures around such developments. Most 
municipal officials do not favor compulsory 
control. Voluntary control instigated by 
property owners themselves, as in San Diego, 
is regarded, therefore, as a possible solution 
to the problem, according to the News Letter 
of the American Society of Planning Officials. 


Local Housing Officials Face New 
Responsibilities Under Housing Act 


to housing program anticipated under 
the Wagner-Steagall Housing Act, offi- 
cially known as the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, was the chief topic of discussion 
at the fifth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Housing Officials held at 
Cleveland on November 18 to 20. The 
rapid increase in the number of official local 
housing agencies brought to the meeting 
many persons who had little previous knowl- 
edge of the problems and procedures of past 
years. To these “first timers” the discussions 
of the mechanics of the Wagner-Steagall 
Housing Act constituted an almost shocking 
realization of the extent of their responsibil- 
ities. Housing officials were eager to discuss 
these new responsibilities, such as planning, 
finance, and management, which are placed 
upon them by the present federal policy of 
decentralization. The development of new 
techniques will be necessary regardless of 
particular administrative rulings or inter- 
pretations of the law that are decided upon 
in Washington. 

One of the high points of the meeting was 
the announcement of an agreement made 
between the United States Housing Author- 
ity and the Chicago Housing Authority for 
the leasing of three large-scale Chicago 
projects built by the federal government and 
now nearing completion. This action, more 
than any official pronouncements of the past 
four years, indicated the real intent of the 
federal government to decentralize responsi- 
bility for public housing. While urban public 
housing projects were under control of the 
PWA Housing Division (the predecessor of 
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the United States Housing Authority) only 
two of the 51 large-scale projects had been 
leased. All of the other occupied projects 
were being operated by the federal govern- 
ment, an arrangement obviously unsatis- 
factory to both the federal agency and the 
local community. 

The meeting was marked by a tendency 
toward specialization of subject matter. Some 
of the roundtable sessions were: “What Are 
We Learning About Physical Standards?” 
“Neighborhood Rehabilitation and Building 
Repair,” “Housing Associations and Admin- 
istrators,” “Internal Organization and Staff- 
ing of Local Authorities,” and ‘Financial 
Problems of Housing Authorities and Di- 
rective Agencies.’ A number of special 
groups took advantage of the presence of so 
many “housers” to call special non-program 
meetings on such subjects as: ‘Private 
Housing Associations,” ‘“‘Co-operative Hous- 
ing,’ “Labor’s Place in Housing,’ and 
“Intrastate Co-operation.” 

The Association held meetings of its 
standing committees on personnel standards 
and physical standards. Because of the im- 
mediate interest of Administrator Nathan 
Straus in both of these subjects these com- 
mittees are striving to reach conclusions that 
may be utilized immediately by the United 
States Housing Authority in delineating its 
program. Bleecker Marquette, secretary of 
the Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion—Epmonp H. Hosen, assistant director, 
National Association of Housing Officials. 


Syracuse University Dedicates New 
Building for Public Service Training 


HE Maxwell School of Citizenship and 

Public Affairs of Syracuse University 
on November 12 opened a new chapter in its 
history by the dedication of a $500,000 
building especially designed for the purposes 
of the School. The dedication exercises 
were headed by former President Hoover 
who gave an address on the “Training for 
Public Service.” Other speakers were the 
Honorable Mark Graves, New York State 
Commissioner of Taxation and Finance; 
President Katherine Blunt, of the Connecti- 
cut College for Women; President Clarence 
A. Dykstra, of the University of Wisconsin; 
and Charles A. Beard, well-known historian 
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and author of numerous well-known books. 

The introductory address was given by 
former Congressman Frederick M. Daven- 
port who has been the advisory counsel of 
the School since its inception. Mr. Daven- 
port dilated upon the development of the 
interest in citizenship training of Mr. and 
Mrs. George H. Maxwell through whose gen- 
erosity the School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs was founded and the building fi- 
nanced. He also called attention to the 
almost prophetic vision of Mr. and Mrs. 
Maxwell concerning the importance of wide- 
spread interest in public affairs on the part 
of college graduates, not as observers and 
critics, but as active participants. They 
locked upon politics and community activity 
as the proper avocation of all alert citizens. 

Preceding the formal dedication exercises 
three symposiums were held, meeting in the 
morning and afternoon of November 12. 
These symposiums were designed with spe- 
cial reference to the double emphasis in the 
program of the School. One had to do with 
training methods for practical citizenship 
on the secondary school level, and the sec- 
ond on the academic level. The third sym- 
posium dealt with the problem of training 
for public administration both on the un- 
dergraduate and the graduate levels. Some 
of the leading educators of the country, as 
well as a limited number of practitioners, 
participated in one or the other symposium. 

The School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, organized in 1924, has emphasized 
education in social sciences for undergrad- 
vate students. On its staff are representa- 
tives of all the social sciences with the 
majority of the staff made up of political 
scientists. At the present time some 1,700 
students are enrolled in one or more classes 
given under the auspices of the School. In 
the graduate department some 30 students 
are taking a special battery of courses which 
aims to train for public administration. 
Nearly as many more are enrolled in stand- 
ard graduate work, largely in the field of 
political science. 

The new building will house all instructors 
in economics, sociology, political science, and 
history. Adequate office space is provided 
as well as sufficient classrooms and lecture 
halls to accommodate all of these instructors. 
The building contains a library which will 
seat about 100 people. It is designed for 
the use of students majoring in the social 
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sciences, both graduate and undergraduate. 
Seminar rooms are assigned to each of the 
social sciences, with special provision for a 
statistical laboratory to be used in connec- 
tion with research projects of the staff and 
the body of graduate students. A special 
seminar is arranged for social psychology. 

The building is equipped with its own 
broadcasting system with outlets in each of 
the lecture rooms. It is to be supplied with 
projection apparatus for both sound and 
sight, with a developing room for the making 
of special films. It is anticipated that the 
effectiveness of the School program will be 
greatly increased by these modern facilities. 
—WIi11AM E. Mosuer, director, School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Uni- 
versity 


Regulating Automobile Dealers in 
Dallas 


‘oo city of Dallas, Texas, recently cre- 

ated an automobile advisory commis- 
sion of seven persons appointed by the city 
manager to regulate dealers in new and used 
motor vehicles, trailers, parts, and accesso- 
ries. Application must be made for a license, 
and detailed information is required. The 
police department then makes a thorough in- 
vestigation and a report to the automobile 
advisory commission, which in turn reports 
to the council their recommendations as to 
whether or not the application for license 
should be granted. If the council refuses to 
grant the license, the applicant may appear 
before the council for a hearing, but the ac- 
tion of the council after the hearing is final 
and is not reviewable by the courts except 
for fraud or gross abuse of discretion. The 
license fee for dealers in new motor vehicles 
is $50 a year; for used car, parts dealers, etc., 
$25 each. In addition, itinerant dealers must 
file with the city a bond in the amount of 
$10,000. Vehicles sold or exchanged must 
comply with the safety requirements in the 
traffic ordinance. Permits must be obtained 
from the police department for the dis- 
mantling of motor vehicles. Finally, prop- 
erty taxes must be paid as a condition of 
granting the license. 

It is expected that this ordinance, which 
was enacted on October 22, 1937, will enable 
the city to prevent the sale of stolen auto- 
mobiles, control the dismantling of autos, 
regulate the sale of used cars, and prevent 
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the sale of unsafe used cars. A considerable 
trade had developed in the buying and sell- 
ing of stolen auto parts and accessories. 
Texas cities had no power to regulate the 
auto business until the passage of a law in 
April by the state legislature conferring such 
power on all cities and towns in the state.— 
Hat Mose ey, city manager, Dallas. 


PWA to Enforce Collection on 
City Bonds 


HE Federal Public Works Administra- 

tion has started legal proceedings against 
the city of Point Pleasant, West Virginia, to 
collect payment on bonds acquired in the 
financing of a sewer project. The suit, en- 
tered in a federal court, is believed to be the 
first ever brought by a federal agency to 
force collections on bonds of a local govern- 
ment. The Point Pleasant project was a 
combination sewer for which the PWA al- 
lotted a loan of $81,000 and a grant of 
$30,000 in 1933, and the project was com- 
pleted in February, 1935. The PWA be- 
lieves that the city is capable of meeting its 
obligations. PWA has loaned, as of August 
31, 1937, a total of $644,500,000 to mu- 
nicipalities and railroads and the total 
defaults, technical or otherwise, aggregate 
$1,061,763, or less than 2/10 of 1 per cent 
of the total amount loaned. 





Assessors Urge Use of Federal Income 
Tax Returns 


HE fourth annual conference of the 

National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers, held in New York City late in October, 
was attended by over 300 assessors and other 
interested persons. There was more inter- 
est than ever before in the technical aspects 
of the assessor’s job and in the professional- 
ization of assessment work. Such matters 
as the techniques of aerial photography in 
making tax maps, modernization of assess- 
ment practice, and the proper organization 
for the assessment of property were matters 
in which a great deal of interest was shown. 
Perhaps the high spot of the session at which 
members reported on recent improvements 
in their assessment procedure was the revela- 
tion by John S. Clark, assessor for Cook 
County, Illinois, of the enormous increase 
in personal property assessment as a result 
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of the privilege of examining federal income 
tax returns. Cuthbert E. Reeves, former 
chief appraiser for HOLC, led a discussion 
on the practicability of standardizing the 
measurement of obsolescence. At the busi- 
ness session resolutions were adopted: (1) 
asking the co-operation of the Treasury De- 
partment in order that more practical use 
can be made of the right to examine federal 
income tax returns to eliminate the evasion 
of property taxes; (2) endorsing the in- 
service training movement and pledging the 
support of the Association to it; and (3) 
placing the Association on record as oppos- 
ing the continuation of the eligibility of lay- 
men engaged in private enterprise as associ- 
ate members of the Association. A proposal 
to make it possible to organize official state 
or local chapters of the Association was ap- 
proved. Dominic A. Trotta, commissioner 
of taxes and assessments in New York City, 
was elected president, and William F. Con- 
nelly, city assessor of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, was elected vice-president —ALBERT W. 
NOONAN, executive director, National Asso- 
ciation of Assessing Officers. 


New Procedure for Utility Franchises 
in California Cities 


iar angpomngoneg for gas and electric utili- 
ties can no longer be sold to the highest 
bidder by California cities, a practice fol- 
lowed since 1905. Under a new procedure 
established by the 1937 legislature, the 
utility must make application for a fran- 
chise. Notice must be published by the 
legislative body, a time of protest must be 
allowed, a public hearing held, and the 
franchise finally granted by ordinance. The 
franchise may be granted for a definite term, 
or it may be indeterminate, and it is granted 
in lieu of all other licenses or privileges. The 
new law reserves to the city the right to 
acquire the property of the utility company 
either by purchase or through the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain, and pro- 
vides that no franchise shall be given any 
value in excess of the cost to the utility 
company of acquiring the franchise. The 
new law requires the payment to the mu- 
nicipality of the cost of all repairs to public 
property made necessary by any of the op- 
erations of utilities and requires the utility 
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company to indemnify the city from any 
and all liability for damages resulting from 
operations of the company under the fran- 
chise. It requires the removal or the re- 
location of any utilities, without expense to 
the city, made necessary by any change of 
grade or alignment of the public streets. 
The city is given the right to sue in its own 
name for the foreclosure of any franchise 
in the event of non-compliance by the com- 
pany, and it provides for the payment to the 
city of a definite minimum of not less than 
1 per cent of the total gross receipts of the 
utility. Several of the larger utilities in the 
state intend to seek new franchises under 
this act, the passage of which was sponsored 
by the state municipal league—Louis H. 
BurKE, legal counsel, League of California 
Municipalities. 


Effective Ways to Prevent Fires 
Caused by Electrical Hazards 


bres city of Duluth, Minnesota, recently 
found that many of the large fires in 
recent years started from overloaded electric 
circuits. In many instances fuse boxes had 
been plugged with pennies or too large a fuse 
had been used with the result that the wires 
heated and a partition fire developed. Such 
fires are difficult to fight because they can- 
not be located immediately. This conclusion 
that overloading is the greatest electrical fire 
hazard was reached by the local fire warden 
and the state fire warden on the basis of a 
careful inspection of many buildings where 
fires of questionable origin had occurred. 

It was also found that in some fires the 
melting of lead gas pipes caused gas explo- 
sions, with the flames igniting the gas, and 
that in many instances firemen had been 
unable to locate the gas shut-offs because 
of smoke-filled basements. These findings 
led to the assignment of four fire department 
investigators to make basement diagrams of 
every building except private homes, show- 
ing the location of all electrical switches, gas 
shut-offs, boilers, elevator shafts, etc. These 
plans or diagrams are being made up into a 
card index system that can be conveniently 
carried in the car of the fire chief. When a 
fire breaks out in one of these buildings, the 
chief can assign a man to cut off the elec- 
trical switches, gas shut-offs, etc. Another re- 
sult of this work is that many requests are 
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being received at the building inspector’s 
office for permits to install exit lights, change 
circuits, etc. Also greater use is being made 
of no-fuse panels which are nothing more 
than a small circuit breaker. When an over- 
load occurs the breaker trips off as long as 
the condition exists. Some electricians be- 
lieve these current breakers should be made 
compulsory instead of fuses. The city also 
encourages citizens to have electrical wiring 
done by licensed electricians according to 
the National Electrical Code——LAWRENCE 
W. NELson, assistant to the mayor of 
Duluth. 


Routine Examination of Food Handlers 
Abandoned in New York 


"THE New York City health department 
has found that routine examination and 
certification of food handlers is not worth 
while. This decision is based on 18 years’ 
experience with medical examination of food 
handlers, during the last 11 of which annual 
examination and certification of all food 
handlers were compulsory. Speaking before 
the sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association at New York 
in October, Deputy Health Commissioner 
William H. Best of New York City outlined 
the reasons which led his department to take 
such action: 

1. The examination of food handlers by pri- 
vate physicians cannot be accepted as reliable. 

2. The cost of physical examinations of food 
handlers made exclusively by the department of 
health is not commensurate with the public 
health benefits obtained. 

3. The most careful physical examination 
does not reveal the most important conditions 
that may be transmitted by food handling. 

4. In order to be able to certify that a food 
handler is free from communicable disease, at 
least a chest X-ray, a Wassermann, and a stool 
examination for typhoid, paratyphoid, and ame- 
bic and bacillary dysentery carrier must be 
made. The cost of such an examination is almost 
prohibitive. 

5. Even if such a complete examination were 
made, there is no assurance that the food han- 
dler would remain free of communicable disease 
during the tenure of the certificate. 

6. Too much emphasis has been placed on 
the value of medical examinations as a means 
of preventing the spread of disease through food 
handling, especially as it relates to such com- 
municable conditions as venereal diseases, tuber- 
culosis and skin conditions. 

To protect the public against infection 
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from food handlers the deputy health com- 
missioner suggested: 

1. Prompt reporting of communicable dis- 
eases, giving the occupation of the individual. 

2. By a thorough epidemiological investiga- 
tion and follow-up of cases of typhoid fever, in- 
fected food handlers should be discovered. In 
spite of the fact that food handlers’ examina- 
tions were discontinued in 1934, there has been 
a constant diminution in typhoid fever cases. 

3. Exclusion and strict supervision of food 
handler typhoid carriers and food handler mem- 
bers of their families. 

4. Education of food handlers through in- 
struction in personal hygiene, in handling food, 
and in their routine duties. 

5. Impress upon the employer and employee 
alike that they are jointly responsible for vio- 
lating the law if a food handler with a com- 
municable disease is found employed. 


National Municipal League Holds 
Forty-third Annual Conference 


Siw future of unemployment relief in 
the United States was one of the most 
challenging problems discussed at the Na- 
tional Municipal League’s forty-third annual 
national conference on government held in 
Rochester on November 17 to 20. A lunch- 
eon meeting and a general session on this 
subject attracted the largest attendance of 
17 group sessions, many of which met simul- 
taneously. William Hodson, commissioner of 
public welfare, New York City, and Dorothy 
C. Kahn, director, Philadelphia Relief 
Board, spoke at the luncheon, and repre- 
sentatives from some of the country’s largest 
cities reported before the general session. 
Among, the other roundtable discussions 
were: personnel, law enforcement, reorgani- 
zation of county government, housing, plan- 
ning and zoning, tax limitation, problems of 
metropolitan areas, and citizen organization 
to support good government. 

Held in conjunction with the conference 
were meetings of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation League, the National Association 
of Civic Secretaries, and the executive com- 
mittee of the Governmental Research Asso- 
ciation. 

The new officers elected are: president, 
C. A. Dykstra; vice-president, Marguerite 
M. Wells; treasurer, Carl H. Pforzheimer; 
secretary, Howard P. Jones; and honorary 
secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff. — 
ALFRED WILLOUGHBY, National Municipal 
League. 








What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


LEVEN Per Cent Increase in Accidents. 
Deaths caused by motor vehicles in 125 
major cities from January 1 to October 16, 
1937, totaled 7,335, an increase of 11 per cent 
as compared to the same period for 1936. Com- 
parative data for these 125 cities are published 
in the Weekly Accident Bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of the Census. 


Automobile Graveyards. Of 33 Pennsylvania 
cities which answered an inquiry sent out re- 
cently by City Engineer H. J. Baum of Altoona, 
three cities prohibit automobile graveyards with- 
in the city limits: Allentown, New Castle, and 
York. Nine cities under zoning ordinances re- 
strict them to manufacturing districts or to light 
and heavy industrial districts: Altoona, Butler, 
Coatesville, Easton, Erie, Johnstown, McKees- 
port, Monessen, and Williamsport. Twenty other 
cities, including Chester, Lancaster, Reading, 
and Wilkes-Barre make no restriction on this 
nuisance. In Delaware a new law requires such 
junkyards to be located one-fourth mile or more 
from roads or screened from view. 


Collecting Garbage and Ashes at Night. Mam- 
aroneck, New York, collects garbage and ashes 
between midnight and eight or nine in the morn- 
ing. The reasons given are: there is less wind 
blowing at night, there is less traffic, there is no 
one to stop collectors and talk to them, there 
are no garbage pails and ash cans along the curb 
during the daytime, and it makes possible the 
use of the trucks by other departments during 
the daytime. The principal objection to night 
collection is the noise, since it is not possible to 
eliminate all the noise. 


Tax Limits in Ohio. Several Ohio cities which 
have a low over-all property tax limitation 
voted on special tax levies in excess of constitu- 
tional limits on November 2. In Dayton a pro- 
posal to levy one mill a year for two years to 
enlarge the municipal airport and to buy needed 
fire fighting equipment was defeated. If the city 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 
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now issues 10-year bonds at 3 per cent for these 
purposes, the cost to the taxpayers will be $83,- 
000 more than it would have been if the levy 
had been voted. Columbus defeated a proposed 
2.4 mill levy for operating expenses and relief, 
and Cleveland defeated a special welfare levy. 
Cincinnati approved a $5,000,000 flood defense 
issue and a $500,000 relief levy. 


Compulsory Automobile Inspection. Okla- 
homa City recently adopted an ordinance pro- 
viding for compulsory automobile inspection at 
municipal testing stations. Thirteen other cities 
are known to have municipal ordinances which 
require compulsory motor vehicle inspection. 
Fourteen states now require that all automobiles 
licensed within the state must undergo mechani- 
cal inspection once or twice yearly, and four 
other states have enacted laws which permit all 
or certain municipalities to require periodic in- 
spection. The National Safety Council esti- 
mates that 69 out of every 100 cars which pass 
through municipal testing stations are rejected 
as unsafe. 


City Moves to Higher Ground. Shawnee- 
town, Illinois, on the confluent of the Ohio and 
Wabash Rivers, after being twice devastated by 
flood in the last quarter century, is moving to 
higher ground three miles distant. It will take 
about two years to complete the resettlement of 
1,400 people. The new location is 50 feet above 
the 1937 high-water mark. 


Nine Debt-Free Cities. Nine council-manager 
cities of less than 5,000 population are com- 
pletely debt free: Anoka, Minnesota; Crystal 
Falls and Stambaugh, Michigan; Devol, Okla- 
homa; Marianna, Arkansas; Mount Pleasant 
and West Liberty, lowa: Temiskaming, Quebec: 
and Toccoa, Georgia. Of the 71 other small 
council-manager cities reporting information. 
two are not in debt on general obligation bonds. 
52 have no special assessment debt, and 44 had 
debt ranging from $1,000 to $1,000,000. 


New Revenues. Dallas, Texas, under a new 
taxicab tranchise which becomes effective Jan- 
uary 1, will receive 4 per cent of the gross earn- 
ings of the taxicab company, which is estimated 
at $26,208 for next year. A “seat tax” on street 
car buses will produce $9,752, a 4 per cent gross 
receipts tax on the telephone company will pro- 
duce $16,027 more than last year, and revenues 
from parking meters will amount to $146,000. 

















Liquidity of Tax Anticipation Warrants. Un- 
der a recent ruling of the Federal Reserve 
Board municipal tax anticipation warrants will 
have a liquidity that they have never before 
had. Under this ruling member banks may 
avail themselves of a broadened borrowing 
privilege by putting up virtually any of their 
sound paper as collateral. In listing bank in- 
vestments that would be acceptable the regula- 
tions state: “Bills, notes, revenue bonds, and 
warrants which constitute general obligations of 
any state or of any political subdivision there- 
of.” 


New Pension System. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has adopted a pension system set up on an actu- 
arially sound basis for all employees not cov- 
ered by existing systems, to become effective 
January 1. It is the first general municipal sys- 
tem in Wisconsin. Several cities in Massachu- 
setts have recently adopted pension plans. 


Personnel Commission in Louisville. Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, recently set up a personnel 
commission for the health and welfare depart- 
ments under a law enacted by the state legisla- 
ture. Provision is made in the act for the exten- 
sion of the work of the commission to other 
departments by council action. The commission 
has authority to initiate and administer a com- 
prehensive personnel program for the depart- 
ments concerned. 


Akron Adopts Civil Service. The voters of 
Akron, Ohio, at the November 2 election, by a 
vote of 30,988 to 24.331 adopted a civil service 
amendment to the city charter which provides 
for a personnel director and for only a few 
exemptions from the classified service. It in- 
cludes no provisions for temporary appoint- 
ments and provides for non-competitive exami- 
nations for technical positions. It is mandatory 
on the council to appropriate $7.00 per person 
employed by the city for administration. 
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Parking Meters. Phoenix, Arizona, recently 
installed 1,000 parking meters which cost $37.50 
each installed, including the painting of car 
stalls. The manufacturer will receive one-half 
of the receipts until the meters are paid for. 
Among other cities which have recently installed 
parking meters are Abilene, Texas; Long Beach, 
Bakersfield, and Sacramento, California. 


Self-Insurance for Liability. New Haven, 
Connecticut, has saved $69,629 annually during 
the past three years by carrying its own risk 
for workmen’s compensation and public liability 
of various kinds. The expenditures and reserves 
have averaged $107,628 per year, while the bids 
submitted by private companies for 1933 were 
$177,267. 


Detroit’s Arson Squad. The arson squad of 
the Detroit fire department since its formation 
fifteen years ago has secured an average of two 
convictions a month. Incendiary fires have been 
reduced 90 per cent during this period, the 
arson toll having dropped from 175 cases with 
an aggregate loss of $700,000 in 1921, to 25 
cases with a loss of $75,000 in 1936. 


Policemen as Fire Fighters. Police patrol cars 
equipped with radio have extinguished 80 small 
fires to date this year in Newark, New Jersey, 
65 of which were handled without the necessity 
of an alarm for fire apparatus. In 25 other fires 
the radio police reached the scene of the fire 
first and had the blazes extinguished before the 
firemen arrived. 


Fire Rescue Squad Abandoned. The Indian- 
apolis fire department has discontinued its res- 
cue squad, which in the last seven years has 
administered aid to victims of traffic accidents 
and handled other emergencies. This work will 
be done hereafter by a first-aid squad in the 
police department. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administra- 
tors from the monthly bulletin “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


COMMITTEES IN ORGANIZATION. By L. Ur- 
wick. (Reprinted from the British Man- 
agement Review). 1937. 48pp. Free. 


Apply to Major L. Urwick, Farnham 
Court, Bucks, England. 

A detailed analysis of committees, their use, 
method of action, and disadvantages makes this 
pamphlet of value to public administrators as 
well as members of committees. 





Mitk ContROL: GOVERNMENTAL REGULA- 
TION OF THE Datry INDUSTRY IN THE 
Unitep States. By the American Mu- 
nicipal Association. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1937. 49pp. 75 cents. 

This monograph outlines the principal steps 
which have been taken by federal, state, and 
local authorities to safeguard the quality and 
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safety of the milk supply. It outlines in detail 
the regulations concerning the production, proc- 
essing, and distribution, and other valuable data 
such as price control by state boards, annual 
cost of milk control in 74 cities, etc. The fact 
that four out of every five communities with 
populations between 1,000 and 10,000 do not 
regulate the conditions of production or distri- 
bution of milk makes this study of special value 
to small cities. 


MUNICIPAL AND CouNTy PARKS IN THE 
Unitep States: 1935. Directed by 
George D. Butler. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1937. 147pp. 

This nation-wide study of municipal and 
county parks, made by the National Park Serv- 
ice in co-operation with the National Recreation 

Association, brings up to date information gath- 

ered in the same field in 1925 and again in 1930. 

Municipal park acreage increased 49 per cent in 

655 identical cities between 1925 and 1935. The 

report presents data with regard to types of 

park property, value, municipal parks outside 
the city limits, park buildings, park recreation 
activities, park workers, expenditures and 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


sources of funds, construction and maintenance, 
revenue producing tacilities, types of park ad- 
ministration, etc. 


Facts AND FALLAciEs ApBout PosITION- 
CLASSIFICATIONS. By Ismar Baruch. 
Civil Service Assembly, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1937. 25pp. 25 cents. 

THis pamphlet analyzes some fallacious think- 
ing about classification and indicates that some 
of the problems faced in state and local jurisdic- 
tions are due to rigid laws and rules about per- 
sonnel procedure other than classification. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION: THE KEY 
TO Democracy. By George H. Hallett, 
Jr. National Home Library Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. 1937. 177pp. 25 
cents. 

An inexpensive popular treatment of propor- 
tional representation, this excellent little volume 
outlines the advantages and objections to PR 
and tells in some detail how PR works in the 
American cities where it is used as well as 
abroad. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


EDARTOWN, GEORGIA (8,124). City Manager. 
Under a council-manager charter obtained 
from the 1937 legislature this city on December 
15 will elect its first council of five members who 
will take office on January 4. The present char- 
ter limits the manager’s salary to $3,000, but an 
amendment has been introduced in the legisla- 
ture, which convened on November 22, under 
which the maximum salary would be increased 
to $4,800. The charter specifies that the man- 
ager be qualified to perform the duties of a city 
engineer and public works superintendent. 
HAZARD, KENTUCKY (7,021). City Manager. 
The council-manager plan will be put into effect 
on January 3 when members of the first council, 
elected on November 2, will take office. The 
new council desires to obtain an out-of-town 
man for the first manager. The city owns and 
operates the water plant. The probable salary 
is $3,000. Applications should be addressed to 
Mayor-Elect W. M. Engle. 
MorGAnTon, NorTH CAROLINA (6,001). City 
Manager. The board of commissioners is eager 
to obtain a high-class man with previous city- 





manager experience and with some engineering 
training. Salary will depend on qualifications 
and ability, “$200 and up.” The city owns the 
power and light distribution system. F. W. 
Hossfeld is a member of the board of commis- 
sioners. 
APPOINTMENTS 

Neville Miller, mayor of Louisville, Kentucky, 
since 1933, has been appointed assistant to Pres- 
ident Harold W. Dodds of Princeton University. 
Mr. Miller, a graduate of Princeton and of the 
Harvard Law School, was formerly dean of the 
University of Louisville Law School. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 
Age, 40; college graduate; has had a corre- 


spondence course in surveying and mapping; at- 
tended a technical school for one year; com- 


pleted two extension courses with the Institute. 


for Training in Municipal Administration. Has 
had four years’ experience in topographic and 
geodetic engineering, and 14 years as engineer in 
the department of public works in a city of 
150,000 population, four years of which were in 
charge of the engineering division. Desires a 
responsible public administrative post. 
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"The modest sum we paid for the survey is one of the 
best investments this city has ever made," said Mayor Robert 
M. Hitch of Savannah, Georgia, before the city council meet- 


ing July thirtieth, in accepting the report of 


THE CONSULTANT SERVICE 
of the 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


THOMAS H. REED, DIRECTOR 
309 East 34th Street New York City 























FIVE WAYS FOR 
CITY ADMINISTRATORS 


To Prepare for Advancement 


The First: Enroll in our newly revised course entitled THE AMERICAN CITY AND 
Its GOVERNMENT ($25) and become better acquainted with the social, economic, 
and political aspects of your job. 


The Second: Learn how to do an even better job than you are doing in the 
supervision and control of personnel by taking our course in MUNICIPAL PER- 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATION ($25). 


The Third: Take a long view of your financial problem (what city doesn’t have 
one?) by enrolling in MUNICIPAL FINANCE ADMINISTRATION ($25). 


The Fourth: Qualify yourself to administer and control important public works 
activities by subscribing to MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WorKS ADMINISTRATION ($25). 


The Fifth: Come into contact with an illuminating treatment of basic problems of 
fire protection and prevention in our course in MUNICIPAL FIRE ADMINISTRA- 
TION ($25). 


For complete details and application blanks write to: 
THE INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL 


ADMINISTRATION 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 
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THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 


UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND 
Telephone CHerry 7670 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-0418 


Illustrated brochure upon request 











THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 
Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 


out cost or obligation to any municipality 
applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPPER FALLS, MASS. 




















TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 


New York U.S.A. Chicago 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black N.T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
E. H. Dunmire C.1. Dodd W.G. Fowler’ €E.L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

























BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY, MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
are ae 11 North Pearl Street 








-———— 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Burroughs 


Eliminates Needless Motions 








ALL CIPHERS SEVERAL KEYS 
ARE CAN BE DEPRESSED 
AUTOMATIC AT ONE TIME 











ENTIRE AMOUNTS 
CAN BE WRITTEN 
IN ONE OPERATION 























Let the local Burroughs representative show you on your 
own work—in your own office—what the Burroughs 
short-cut method of listing and adding amounts on 
Burroughs short-cut keyboard can actually mean to you. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 





NUOArFPBOKBONOUMNOVUUOSUUY 
WOHORUDVOUF O'S ONAUOD 
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FOR EXAMPLE—YOU SAVE 
69 OPERATIONS 


in listing and adding these 
19 typical amounts 


Take the above as an example of how 
thousands of needless operations can 
be eliminated by the Burroughs short- 
cut method. The amount 25.60, for 
instance, was listed and added by de- 
pressing the 2, 5 and 6 keys and the 
motor bar all together, in one single 
operation, instead of writing one figure 
at atime. The amount 6,712.70 was 
listed and added the short-cut way 
in two operations instead of seven. 
Thus, the short-cut method saves 
Operations in writing any amount. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











Keep Municipal Wise By Reading 


The Municipal Year Book, 1937. This fourth issue of the only general yearbook 
for American cities contains a vast amount of up-to-date information about the 960 
cities over 10,000 population. The five sections are: Municipal Administration, Gov- 
ernmental Units, Municipal Personnel, Municipal Finance, and Sources of Information, 


599 pp. $5 postpaid. 


What the Depression Has Done to Cities, An appraisal by leading authorities of 
the effects of the depression on municipal activities. 1935. S7pp. $1. 


Government in Small Councitl-Mana ger Cult Number and terms of council- 
men, personnel data and revenues, expenditures, and indebtedness for 80 cities of less 
than 5,000 population. 1937. l6pp. $1. 


Social Characteristics of Citics. By William F, Ogburn. A study of the new social 
movements which have occurred in the 38 years since the last comprehensive study of 
urban growth. 1937. 7Opp. $1. 


The City’s Role in Strikes. A new outlook and suggested methods for bringing 
reason and understanding into the industrial struggle. 1937. 28pp. 50 cents. (Special 
prices on quantity lots.) 


Ube City-Manager Profession. Discusses position of city manager, qualifications 
and training of city managers, activities of the International City Managers’ Association, 
an analysis of 629 city managers, etc. University of Chicago Press. 1934. 141pp. $2. 


' 
The Selection of a City Manager. Discusses nature of administrative work, qual- 
ifications for managership, and sets forth selection procedure. 1937. 16pp. 50 cents. 


Training for Municipal Administration, Presents a detailed analysis of admin- 
istrative work and outlines the process of developing administrators. 1936. 20pp. 
25 cents. 


A Career Service in Local Government. Summarizes nine obstacles to the estab- 
lishment of a career service and suggests steps to be taken to overcome them. 1937. 
16pp. 25 cents. 


Recent Council-Manager Developments. A brief history of the manager plan and 
an up-to-date directory of council-manager cities and counties. 1937. 15pp. 50 cents. 


Send Orders to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 

















